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X. 



VALDENSES. 



Valdenses, Waldenses, Vallenses, VALDEsn, Vaudes, 
or Vaudois, a community of Christians in the Cottian 
Alps, well known under these names, whether used as a 
territorial or ecclesiastical distinction. They formerly 
peopled a continuous and extensive mountain tract of 
country both in France and Italy, in the provinces of Dau- 
phine and Provence, and in Piedmont, when these pro- 
vinces were under one sovereignty ; but, reduced by a 
long series of persecutions, they are now confined to the 
three valleys of Perosa, San Martino, and Lucema, on the 
Italian side of the mountains, in the dominions of the king 
of Sardinia. 

In these beautiful valleys, extending up the slopes of 
mount Viso and mount Genevre, and lying between the 
rivers Pelice and Clusone, which come to a point of junc- 
tion a little before they fall into the Po, the remnant of the 
Valdenses still have their existence as an established church 
of regular organization. They have endowments of land, 
churches, schools, and institutions peculiar to themselves ; 
they have a liturgy of their own ; they are recognised by 
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the laws of the country to which they belong, and protect- 
ed by treaties and compacts with the Protestant powers of 
Europe. It has not been accurately determined at what 
time, or how, they obtained the appellation of Valdenses, 
tmder which they have been known since the 12th century, 
and which, from the resemblance in sound and orthography, 
has been erroneously thought to identify their derivation 
with that of the disciples of Valdo, the Lyonese reformer. 
From the circumstances of the times, and, from the fact, 
that the fugitives from Lyon took refuge ^ with them as 
with' a people of similar religious tenets, they come into 
historical notoriety under the name of Vaudois and Wal- 
denses contemporaneously with Valdo ; but traces of them, 
as a body of subalpine Christians, protesting against the 
errors of Rome, are found in ecclesiastical records of a much 
earlier date.^ 

^ Errorem eorum bibentes et serentes. — Stephen de Borbone, apud 
Eckhart. Scrip. Ord. Praed. vol. i. p/492. 

* The following chronological view of the use of terms, at early 

periods, in affinity with the names of the Valdenses or Vaudois, will 

give some idea of the manner in which these mountaineers may have 

obtained their present distinctive appellation, either from their loca- 

lity, or their supposed connection with Valdo, or from the estimation, 

good or bad, in which their doctrines were held at the time ; or from 

an accidental conjunction of these etymologies. 

A.D. 827. *' Praecipue Ceretaniam VaBensemque regionem." This 

is simply to show the use of the adjective from Vallis. 

Vita Lud. PiL Bouquet, Rec. des Hist. vol. vi. p. 108. 

^- 101 9. " Sylva quae VaUa dicitur,** (signifying a forest region. ) 

Hist. Patr. Monumenta. Chartarum p. 429. 
— 1100. ** Hh dion qu*es Vaudds e degne de punir/* (a term ot 
reproach.) Nobla Leyczon. 
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That the Cottian Alps have been inhabited by a rela- 
tively pure association of Christians from time immemorial, 
who have testified for the truth, upon the same^ articles 
of faith, as the Protestant churches of modern times, is a 
tradition not uiliupported by documentary evidence, but 
still open to discussion. The Valdenses of these regions 
maintain that they are descended from a race, who peopled 
the same villages, and professed the same gospel, in the 
first centuries of the Christian era. " We have inherited 

A.D. ma «* In comitatu Valdmsi,'* (the Vol d»Ao8t.) Hist. 
Patr. Monumenta. Chartaram p. 447. 

— 1 185. " Dicti sunt Valdenses a Valle densa, eo quod profiui- 

dis et densis errorum tenebris involvantur,** (a metapho* 
rical use of the name.) Tractatus Bern. Ab. Fon. Cal. 
apud Bib. Patr. vol. iv. p. 1195. ed. Par. 1624. 

— 1198. " Quidam autero, qui VaSenses se appellant, eo quod 

in Valle Lacrymaram maneant," (another metaphorical 
distinction.) Ebrard. Beth. Bib. Patr. vol. iv. p. 1 168. 

— 1200. Was tought in dem wiMen Walde, (wild. wood,) 

Kleiner vogelline sane, 
Und ir done manig VaUe, (many a wood,) 
Wer seit in der vuogedank ? — (For forest and wild)^ 
German Minnisenger's Poem. 

— 1210. " E casses los eretges els rotiers, els Valdres,'* (a term 

of reproach), ** Croisade contre les Albigeois." An 
ancient Provencal poem, line 3501. 

— 1218. ** Heretic! qui TFoZdenses dicebantur a quodam Waldio 

nomine Lugdunensi," (appellation given from Waldo). 
Petrus de Vaux Cemay Hist. Albi. p. 8. 

— 1 220. ** Si quis hospitaretur aliquem vel aliquam Valdensem 

vel Valdensam se sciente in posse Pinerolii." (The 
Lyonese refugees). Statuta de Pinerol. 
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our religion,** say they, " with our lands, from the primitive 
Christians.** This is no modem pretension, put forth since 
the Reformation ; for the same language, as to their anti- 
quity, was held by their ancestors, not only ailer the time 
of Valdo, but in the age before that reformer, to whom 
. their origin is sometimes imputed. 

The author of the « Nobla Leyczon,**^ a.d. 1100; 
Moneta,^ who wrote agiunst the alleged heresies of his day, 
and died in 1 240 ; and Reinerus, ' the inquisitor, whose treatise 
was completed in 1250; all bear witness that the religion- 
ists mentioned by them, under the appellations of Vatides 
and Lombardi PaupereSy and whom we are led to identify 
with the Valdenses, professed, in those times, to trace their 
religious genealogy and characteristics to the primitive ages.^ 

' See MS. volume in the library of Geneva, and Choix des Poesies 
des Troubadours, par Rajmouard, vol. ii. pp. 73 — 102. 

* Moneta contra Catharos et Valdenses, lib. v. p. 405. edit Ric- 
cbinL Romee, 1743. 

' Reinerus de Sectis Antiquorum Hsereticorum, c. 4. Bib. Patr. 
vol. iv. 

* The tradition thus attested to have been current in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, receives confirmation from the following in- 
cidental witnesses to the existence of Alpine communities who lifted 
up their voices against Rome before Valdo was heard of. A manu- 
script chronicle of the monastery of Corvey, which appears to have 
been written about the beginning of the twelfth century, speaks of 
certain inhabitants of the Alps " who adhered to antiquity/* " who 
learnt passages of Scripture by heart, who rejected many rites of 
the church, which they called novelties, and refused to worship images, 
or to pay respect to relics."* 

1 See Planta*8 History of the .Helvetic Confederacy, vol. i. p. 179— nofe. But 
Plsnta i not suffleiently explicit as to his authority. 
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The inquirer, who would make himself master of the 
religious character of the Valdensian churchy must take 
care not to be led out of his way in search of it. He must 
confine his attention to one particular locality, that is> the 
subalpine territory lying between Mount Genevre and Mount 
Viso. It has been the mistake of many writers and readers 
to ask among the heretics of all times and places for the 
creed of the Valdenses. But, if we would do them justice, 
and ascertain the articles of faith really maintained by 
them, we should look to three periods of time for this infor- 
mation. 

In 1127, Peter the Venerable, abbot of Clugny, addressed a letter 
to the clergy of the diocese of Embrun, which then extended on 
both sides of the Cottian Alps, and comprised several valleys in Pied- 
mont. In this letter he told them, that the doctrines against image 
worship, the adoration t>f the cross, prayers for the dead, and the bo- 
dily presence at the eucharist, which had taken root in the villages 
and remote places of that diocese, and which were '* indigemma to Me 
cold Alpst** were spreading over all the south of France.^ 

Two historical documents,^ the one of the year 1364, and the 
other of the year 1375, shew that the heresy of the *' Valdesi" had 
** built a nest for itself* {amnJoHsi) in the valleys of the diocese of 
Embrun and of Turin, more than 200 yean before ; thus carrying the 
antiquity of the alleged heresy to a point of time prior to Valdo. 

Now, all these authorities point to the same communities of Chris- 
tians, and to the same region of the Cottian Alps ; and, we may add, 
that a contemporaneous account of the dispersion of Valdo's followers 
relates that some of them went into Provence and Lombardy, be- 
cause they knew that they should find kindred spirits there.' 

1 Bouquet, Recueil des Hist voL xv. p. 639. 

i Published at Turin, 1839, in Historis Patris Monumenta, pp. 844—861. Storia 
delle Alpe Maritime. 
> Stephen de Borbone, apud EcK. Scrip. Pned. Ord. vol. i. p. 192. 
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The ^rst is the present period. 

The second is a point of time immediately before the 
Reformation. 

The third is the age immediately before that of Valdo. 
The authorities to be consulted for the religious opinions 
of the Valdenses at these periods, are, 1. the public acts 
of synod, and the liturgy of the Valdensian church, as it 
now exists ; 2. the account given of the Valdenses by 
Claude Seyssel, archbishop of Turin, afler his visitation of 
the diocese in 1517 ; and, 3. that admirable monument of 
fsdth, . hope, and charity, called the Nobla Let/czon, al- 
leged to have been written in the year 1100. These re- 
present the Valdenses as rejecting image worship, the 
invocation of saints, the necessity of auricular confessionj 
the obligations to celibacy, papal supremacy and infallibility, 
and the doctrine of purgatory ; as professing to take scrip- 
ture for the only rule of faith ; and believing in the holy 
Trinity, in original sin, in the atonement and mediation of 
Christ alone, in justification by faith, in the two sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord's Supper, and in the apostolical 
ordinance of holy orders.* 

* Fira PertbdL-— At the last Valdensian synod, held April 26, 
1839, the annexed declaration was made, and signed by the members 
of the synod, lay as well as clerical : — 

*' The evangelical church of the valleys of Piedmont considers the 
Confession of Faith, published in the valleys in the year 1655, and 
which has always been since maintained there, to be a most true 
summary, and a most pure interpretation of the fundamental doctrines 
of Scripture." This celebrated Confession is to be found in almost 
every history of the Valdenses that has been published since 1655, 
and it comprises the following cardinal doctrines : — 
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The misrepresentations of friends and enemies, and the 
destniction of their documents in the course of number- 
less persecutions, render it a hard task to disentangle 

The doctrine of the Trinity.— -^it. 1, 

The divine inspiration of the Scriptures, and their sufficiency as a 
rule of faith and practice.-— ^rto. 2, 3, and 4. 

The fall of man, and consequent corruption of human nature.— 
Ah, 10. 

Salvation of the elect, through Jesus Christ, by the free grace of 
God Art, 11. 

Jesus Christ is ** very God and very man."— .^lif. 13. 

Christ having once offered a perfect sacrifice for sin, it cannot be 
reiterated in the mass. — Art, 1 5. 

Reconciliation with God obtained not by our own works, but by 
the blood of Christ, which deanseth from all sin. " Ndther is there 
any other purgarion.'* — Art 16. 

By faith we apply to our own souls the merits of Christ, and be- 
come partakers of the benefits procured for us by him.— >^rte. 17 
and 18. 

Jesus Christ is the only Mediator and Intercessor.— ^r^. 19. 

Good works are the result of faith, and necessary to salvation.— 
Art, 21. 

The holy dead may be considered as saints, and be honoured ; 
their virtues may be held up for imitation ; but they are not to be 
worshipped or invoked.— ^r^ 23. 

Christ is the Head of the Church, which is the company of the 
faithful, chosen before the foundation of the world.— •^r^f. 24 and 25. 

This Church cannot err nor be destroyed ; the elect will be enabled 
to persevere unto the end. — Art. 26. 

God has ordained only two sacraments,— Baptism, to be a sign of 
our adoption and regeneration ; and the Eucharist, for the nourish- 
ment of our souls, '* that we may be made partakers of Christ's body 
and blood by a sure and certain • faith. "—ilrto. 28, 29, 30. 
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Valdensian history from the confusion under which it 
lies. Kotwitiistanding all that has been written on the 
subject, we still want evidence of a more convincing and 

The Church should have pastors appointed to preach the word of 
God, to administer the sacraments, and to watch over the flock, to- 
gether with elders and deacons, as in the primitive church. — Art, 31. 

Rulers being ordained by God, should be obeyed. — Art, 32. 

The Apostles* Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, should be received as the foundation of our faith, practice, 
and worship. — Art, 33. 

Second Period. — In the year 1520, a treatise of Claude Seyssel, 
first archbishop of Turin, was published against the Valdenses,^ after 
he had made an episcopal visitation in 1517, in that part of his 
diocese which was inhabited by them. In this treatise he professes 
to give an account of their faith ; and makes the following statements. 
1. They receive nothing for doctrine but that which can be proved by 
holy Scripture. 2. They reject all belief in the efficacy of indul- 
gences. 3. They do not believe in the doctrine of purgatory. 4. 
They reject auricular confession. 5. They reject the adoration of 
the saints. 6. They reject the use of images. 7. They dispute the 
supremacy of the Pope. 8. They reject the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. Seyssel imputes many extravagant opinions to the people of 
the valleys ; but admitting that there may have been some errors in 
the creed of the Valdenses at that period, the points on which they 
protested against the corruptions of the Roman Church, are contain- 
ed in the above summarv. 

TTiird Period, — In the library of the University of Geneva, a col- 
lection of Valdensian MSS. is preserved, and is said to be of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. Although perhaps some 
of these MSS. may be of doubtful antiquity, it is possible that they 
are transcriptions of more ancient writings, into which such inter- 

1 Claudii Seysselli Archiepiscopi Taurinensis adversus Errores et Sectam Valdeiw 
uum Disputationm. Paris, IfiBO. 
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irresistible nature, as to their origin,^ succession, and pro- 
gress. There are provoking uncertainties attending the 
inquiry ; but amidst all the clouds in which it is involv- 

polations have crept, as expose the alleged dates to suspicion. But 
one of these, the *' Nobla Leyczon,** a metrical exposition of scrip- 
tural doctrine, exhibits its date, a.d. 1100, in a line of the poem— 
'* Ben ha mil e cent anez compli entierament." " it is now the com- 
pletion of the eleventh hundred year." 

From the character also of the writing, the structure of the lan- 
guage, and other internal marks of antiquity, it has been pronounced 
by competent judges to be a document of that period. It is written 
in the Romaunt,^ or Proven9al dialect (which, in its several in- 
flexions, with such variations only as time produces, still constitutes 
the vulgar tongue of the Cottian Alps), and contains the Confession 
of Faith of the Vattdis of that age. The first part of this truly Noble 
Lesson is an exhortation to watchfulness, prayer, and good works, 
and to the study of Scripture, in consideration of the uncertainty of 
the approach of the last day, and of the hour of retribution. This is 
followed by an acknowledgment of the Holy Trinity, " the Three 
persons and One God." The doctrine of original sin is stated ; *' be- 
cause Adam sinned at the beginning." The mention of free-will, or 

1 ** Quanta I'idiome dans lequel ces poesies sont ecrites, on se convainera que le 
dia]ecte Vaudois est identiquement la langue Romane; les legSres modifications 
qu'on y remarque, quand onle compare \ la langue des Troubadours, recoivent des 
explications qui deviennent de nouvelles preuves de I'identitd." Raynouard, Choix 
des Poesies des Troubadours, vol. ii. p. 140. 



1 On the origin of the Valdenses, some curious materials for con- 
jecture will be found in the history of the Gothic Christians of the 
fifth century, and their relics in France and Italy. Salvianus de 
Gub. Dei, 1. 7, Alcuin in his Epistles, and Theodolphus, three hun- 
dred years later, speak of the purity of their lives, while they allude 
to the imperfections of their notions in relation to church observances. 
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ed, one bright truth gleams strongly out of the darkness, 
even from the time when the Valdenses came first into 
notoriety and conflict. The little Christian flock has 

the power in man of doing good or evil, leads to some beautiful moral 
and religious instructions, and to a summary of the Old and New 
Testament history. The Virgin Mother of Jesus is called the Holy 
Mary, " Sancta Maria i" the glorious Virgin, "fa Virgvna Gbriosa;" 
and Our Lady, ** Nostra Dotia" 

Baptismal regeneration is asserted, continence is commended. The 
Lesson is also urgent on the precepts " 3 wear not at all," << Avenge 
not thine adversary," " Forgive every offence," " Persecute none, for 
the holy men of old never persecuted." It proceeds to state, that 
persecution was becoming common on the part of false Christians 
and their pastor^ ; and that they who would not curse, or lie, or de- 
fraud their neighbours, or avenge themselves upon their enemies, were 
called Faudds, and pronounced worthy of punishment. > Then comes 
a description of false Christians, and of confession without true peni- 
tence, and of absolution bought with money, and of mass said for 
the dying and the dead ; which is 'followed by a declaration that such 
practices are corrupt and unavailing to the sinner, and that all the 
Popes, from Sylvester the First^ to the present time, and that all the 
cardinals, bishops, and abbots in the world cannot of themselves grant 
absolution ; for it is God only that can pardon sin. 

Then, lest the tenor of this language should be misunderstood, the 
Noble Lesson explains that it is the duty of pastors to preach and to 
pray, to feed the flock with divine doctrine, to enforce discipline, to 
insist upon true repentance, upon unreserved confession, upon the 
duty of fasting and almsgiving, and fervent prayer, with faith and 
charity. 

1 The word in the genuine MS. is punir, not murir, as one of the transcripts of 
the Noble Lesson has it, for the sword was not yet drawn against these non-con- 
formists. This is a strong internal evidence of the antiquity of the Noble Lesson. 

'i Before the establishment of Christianity as the state religion. 
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« 

^ been indestructible, in defiance of those who strove to 
be its destroyers, and, like the flaming bush, it has burn- 
ed, but has not been consumed. Neither executions nor 

It sums up the whole by urging, if we would be true followers of 
Jesus Christ, that " we must be poor in spirit, we must be chaste 
and humble before God, we must imitate Christ*s example, and obey 
his precepts ; for this is the way to prove ourselves to be true Chris- 
tians, and to be ready against the last judgment" 

In the whole of the " Nobla Leyczon," there is not a word to be 
found which savours of " strange doctrines," or of principles which 
approach in the slightest degree to Manichaeism or Arianism. Its 
whole tenor proves that it was written at a period before the great 
separation took place between the Valdenses and the church of 
Rome. 

Ancient Valdensian MSS.'— Some strong arguments in favour of 
the antiquity and purity of the Valdensian church, rest on certain 
Valdensian MSS., but doubts having been expressed as to the gen- 
uineness of these MSS., and it having been alleged that some of them 
were forged by George Morel a short time after the Reformation, and 
others by Perrin and Leger, between the years 1600 and 1655, it is 
necessary to say a few words on the subject. Perrin's veracity as to 
the MSS. of which he speaks, is attested by Gilles,^ in his History 
of the Vaudois Churches, published in 1 655. The oldest and most 
valuable of the collection made by Morland, and deposited in the 
library of the University of Cambridge, in the year 1658, are lost, but 
some still remain ; and those committed to the charge of the Univer- 
sity of Geneva by Antoine Leger, in 1661, are yet to be seen, and an 
inspection of them will enable judges of ancient MSS. to determine 
whether they are or are not the veritable productions of the age to 
which they are ascribed. The writer of this article is persuaded, that 
they are of the antiquity claimed for them : he has seen and com- 

I Histoire Ecclesiastique des Egliscs Reform^cs rccucillics en quclqucs Valines de 
Hi^montj par Gilles, p. 383. 
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arguments, neither violence nor calumnies, have prevailed 
for its extinction. To what can this be attributed ? Not 
to the protection of situation only, not to accidental causes, 

pared them witb undisputed manuscripts of the earliest part of the 
twelfth century. Raynouard, the editor of ** Choix des Poesies des 
Troubadours," pronounces that some of them are certainly the com- 
positions of the twelfth century.^ But granting that these manuscripts 
are the relics of that early period, aivther question arises, Are they 
the manuscripts which were formerly the property of the Valdenses 
of the Cottian Alps ? Had that community any such ancient writings 
as these in their hands ? If it can be established that the Valdenses 
were in possession of some such writings, it will go a great way to- 
wards settling the point. 

The Nobh Let/czon, and the poems which are bound up in the 
same volume with it, are composed in a language resembling the dialect 
of the Cottian Alps. The volume is a very small one, its dimensions 
being four inches long, by three inches in width. Besides the 
" Nobla Leyczon," it contains " La Barca," ** Lo Novel Sermon," 
" Lo Novel Confort," and " L*£vangeli de li Quatre Semence." Now, 
this seems to be the very book which Marnix of St. Aldegond' d^ 
scribes as having been seen by him between 1589 and 1602. In 156 
Embrun was taken by the troops of the Duke de Lesdigui^res, an 
among the spoils were many books and manuscripts, which the R< 
man clergy had taken from the Valdenses. A knight named S 
Ferreol was one of Lesdiguieres' captains, and it is a singular coinc 
dence, that a relation of this St. Ferreol, of the same name, ha 
afterwards in his possession a book of ancient manuscripts, which I 

1 " La date deFan 1100 qu'on lit dans ce poeme (La Nobla Leyczon) merite tor 
confiance. . . . En fin le style m£me de l'ouvrage> la forme des vers* la cone 
ance des deux manuscrits, le geate des variantes qu'ils presentent, tout se r€un 
faveur de Tauthenticit^ de ces poesies. M. Sennebier jugeoit que le MS. de Gc 
est du xii« siicle." Raynouard, Choix des Poesies des Troubadours* vol. ii 
cxiii, cxliii. •> 

2 Tab. Diff. p. 153, cited by Perrin, History of Waldenses. b. i. c. 13. 
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but, under the divine blessing, to the stronghold which the 
sanctity of truth has upon the sympathies of men, in spite 
of their angry passions. The Valdenses found favour with 

showed to Marnix of St. Aldegond. We have traces of another book 
of the same kind, in the account of an inquisitorial process which 
took place in the year 1494.^ A woman named Peironetta, accused 
of entertaining Valdensian opinions, declared that twenty-five years 
before (t.e. in 1469) two strangers had come to her house, and had 
read to her out of a small book, which contained such and such in- 
struction. Now, the instruction which she described, corresponds 
with the contents of the " Nobla Leyczon." 

De Serres, the French historian, in his notice of the year 1223, 
states that he had in his possession an old MS., written in Gothic 
characters on parchment, which set forth the reasons of the Valdenses 
for leaving the communion of the Roman church.' 

Flacius Illyricus, in his Catalogue of Witnesses^s speaks of his 
having himself seen ancient parchments of the age of Valdo. 

Perrin,'* in the list which he gives of Valdensian MSS., tells us of 
a New Testament on parchment (which he had in his own hands) 
in the Valdensian language, very well written, though with very an- 
cient letters. He is confirmed by Raynouard, who, in a note to the 
second volume of his '*' Choix des Poesies des Troubadours,*' p. 1 45, 
says, that a manuscript translation of the New Testament in the Val- 
densian language is preserved in the library of Grenoble. Of this 
manuscript, the writer of the present article has procured a fac-simile, 
taken from the third chapter of St Luke's Gospel. 

Dominic Vigneaux was one of the pastors of the Valdensian church 
of Piedmont in the year 1555. ^ In his memorials presented to the 
Synod of Gap in 1602, he makes mention of certain ancient MSS. 

1 See vol. G. of the MSS. in the Cambridge Library, cited by Allix, " Churches 
of Piedmont," appendix. s See Leger, b. L p. 153. 

3 Catalogas Testium Veritatis. * Perrin, History of the Valdenses, b. i. c. 7> 

& Gilles, Hist. Eccles. des Eglises ReformCes en quelques Valines de Pi^mont, 
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their sovereigns, and obtained immunities, privileges, i 
pledges of security from time to time, which could 
have been forced from the strong by the weak, and ne 
would have been conceded to fanatical or rebellious s 
jects. The very fact of their existence is an attestatioi 
the purity of their faith and conduct, and a refutation 
those who reproached them with gross errors. He who 
made darkness his secret plaice, has mysteriously preser 
them ; and astonished the pride of Christian orthodoxy, 
making a fold for these few sheep in the wilderness, fr 
whence they might rebuke error, and bear witness to 
truth. 

The history of Piedmont, and of all the states subject 
the house of Savoy, whether in the Cottian Alps, or el 
where, lias hitherto been a sealed book, in consequence 
the reluctance of the dukes of Savoy and kings of Sardii 
to permit the family and state documents to be brought 
light. Muratori confessed that he despaired of illustrat 
the history of Piedmont.* Giannone relinquished in disg 
his intended history of the country, because the archives 

of the Valdenses, collected in the valley of Lucema, and writtei 
their vulgar tongue. ^ This is the evidence of a partizan, but thai 
an enemy is to the same effect. Claude Seyssel, in bis work publi 
ed in 1520, relates, that when he visited the valleys of Lucerna i 
San Martino, the Valdenses then had writings in the vulgar tong 
which confirmed them in their opposition to the doctrines^ of 
Church of Rome. 

1 See GiUes, p. 383. 2 Claud Seyssel adv. Error. Vald. fo). 5. 

^ Muratori Rer. Ital. Scrip, vol. xi. prsefat. ad Chron. Ast. 
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Turin were not more freely opened to him. Hallani ^ says 
that the history of Piedmont is far less elucidated by an- 
cient and modem writers than that of any other part of 
Italy ; and Dal Pozzo, a native writer, has declared,^ in a 
very learned work, that in no region of Europe has the 
truth of history been so concealed. 

Another circumstance which has contributed to darken 
Valdensian history, is the doubtful line of separation between 
kingdom and kingdom^ diocese and diocese, during the 
middle ages, and the frequent transfers from one authority 
to another. The bishops of Turin and Embrun sometimes 
exercised jurisdiction almost indiscriminately on each side 
of the Cottian Alps ; and in many of the old documents, 
when we read of the valleys of Fraissiniere, Pragela, Clu- 
sone, and others, it is difficult to understand to what lo- 
calities or people they refer. Need it therefore occasion 
surprise, if many links are found to be wanting, in the chain 
of documentary evidence necessary to unite the present with 
the past, in the annals of ^n obscure district, belonging to 
a realm whose entire history is wrapt in mystery ? 

In a few years, perhaps, it will be more easy to give a 
satisfactory accoimt of the Valdenses, because the present 
king of Saitlinia is permitting the ancient records of his 
states to be examined and published; and an historical 
commission at Turin, has already sent many important do- 
cuments to press, which throw light on subalpine affairs.^ 

^ Hallam*s Europe in the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 376. 

' Estai sur les Anciennes Assemblies Nationales de la Savoye et 
du Piemont, pp. xx. xxi. 

^ These publications appear in folio volumes, under the title " His- 
toriae Patriae- Monumenta.** The first was printed at Turin in 1836. 
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It is in vain to pretend to reduce the annals of the Val- 
densian church to any tiling like connected history, till wc 
descend to the period when persecution brought it into notice 
We may, it is true, pick up a few materials relating to th< 
country, and to the general aspect of religion, from the earl] 
documents which have come down to us, but these are scant] 
and unsatisfactory. For example, we learn that the Cottiai 
Alps received the gospel in the second century, and tha 
Irenaeus, bishop of Lyon, made himself master of the Celtic 
language, that he might minister among the mountaineers 
that facilities of intercourse between the subalpines and th( 
inhabitants of the plain, were secured by good roads lead- 
ing through the centre of the valleys now called Protestant 
in the direction of Mount Genevre, Oulx and Fenestrelle 
that the village of St Secondo, in the valley of the Clusone 
is so called from a martyr of that name in the year 120 
that Crisolo, near Rora in Val Lucerna, was the place o 
St Geoffrey's concealment, before his martyrdom in 297 
and that, during the persecution of Diocletian, many Chris 
tians of the Theban legion found refuge in these regions.' 
We know that a hundred years afterwards, Ambrose o 
Milan, whose diocese extended to the Alps, complained o 
his mountain clergy refusing to become celibates, on th< 
plea of ancient custom;^ and that Vigilantius made thi 
Cottian Alps the place of his sojournment,' when he c 
posed himself to the errors of the church ; because t> 

^ See **• Storia delle Alpi Marittime," published in Hist ; 
Mon. 
^ De Officiis, lib. i. cap. 50. 
^ Hieron. Opera, vol. iv. p. 279. Epist. 37, aliter 53. 
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he was received with kindness by professors of Christi- 
anity, who refused to adopt the observances of Monachismy 
prayers for the dead, saint and relic worship, and other 
superstitions, which were creeping into practice.^ Again, 
afler an interval of more than 400 years, we find, that doc- 
trines, called by Jonas of Orleans and Dungalus,' the 
heresy of Vigilantiusy were still cherished here, and that 
Claude, bishop of Turin, ** that bright and golden ring. in 
the chain of Cisalpine Protestantism," gave the sanction of 
his episcopal authority to opinions, which the Grail ic re- 
former of the fourth century had been reviled by Jerom 
for propounding. Claude found two parties in his diocese, 
one of which favoured his schemes of church reform ; and 
afler his death (according to the authority of Dungalus) 
it was called the sect of Claude. Thus it is certain that Yi- 
gilantius, and afler him Claude, lefl disciples in these parts,^ 
just where we are looking for them ; but we have no ground 
for maintaining that the Valdenses were in a state of seces- 
sion from the provincial bishops of France or Italy, within 
whose dioceses they were situated, at either of the periods 

^ Mr Faber (see his very learned Inquiry into the History of the 
Vallenses, p. 227) thinks the Valdenses may have been called Leon- 
ists from this Yi^plantius, the Leonist or native of Zugdunum Conve- 

IMETKHI* 

' See Dungali Epist. adv. Claud, and Jonse Aur. Episc. Epist. 
adv. Claud, in Bib. Pat. vol. iv. p. 536. and vol. v. pp. 153-163. 

' It is curious to observe, how, from Philastrius, who died in 387, 

down to Ratherius, who died in 974, and again, from Peter of 

Clugny, who wrote in 1 ] 27, to the Reformation, mountain tUstricts 

are stated to have beeii the hxtibula, or places of security, where 

nonconformity with the dominant church lurked. 

B 
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to which we have just referred, the fourth and the nin 
centuries. In those days, and for two or three hundr 
years after Claude, the truth might be held, and public U 
timonies for the truth might be given, and protests agair 
the errors of Rome might be made, without the necessi 
of separation from the church called catholic : witness t 
great Iconoclastic question which agitated Christendom 
the ninth and tenth centuries. There is reason theref< 
to believe that, until a much later period, congregations 
the Cottian Alps may have continued to maintain a pu: 
£iith than that of Rome, without leading to any proceedii 
in those parts, which could be called acts of schism on 1 
one side, or of persecution on the other. 

The accusing and remonstrating voice within the chur 
and not open secession from her, may have distinguisl 
the Valdensian from the Romanist, for a series of ag< 
and the political condition, as well as the natural posit 
of the territory, to which he belonged, may have proi 
his security. There was no occasion for him to separa 
so long as he was not compelled to do violence to his a 
science ; so long as the civil rights enjoyed in Ostro-got 
and feudal Italy protected him.^ In some parts of the soi 
of France, as well as in the Cottian Alps, opinions wi 
held at variance with those of the great body of the chur 
without bringing the dissidents into violent collision v/ 
iU There the Gothic Christians, to whom Alcuin address 
an epistle of expostulation,^ professed their disbelief 

^ These immunities were of a very ancient date. See the pr 
leges granted to Gothic and other unorthodox soldiers by Justini 
523, xii. Cod. de Haer. 

• Alcuini Epistola 26, aliter 71, ad Gothos. 
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the virtue of auricular confession and sacramental absolu- 
tion, and remained unmolested ; and there the Christians 
of Narbonne, in 820, (if we interpret rightly the metrical * 
description of Theodulphus, bishop of Orleans,) had an 
ecclesiastical system of their own, which savoured of reli- 
gious principles very different from those held at Rome, 
without being denounced as schismatics. Until the bishop 
of Turin, acting upon the system introduced by Innocent 
the Third, obtained the authority of the Emperor Otho in 
1210, to persecute the Valdenses, we have no instance of 
any public act of oppression committed in the Piedmontese 
valleys of the Alps against religious freedom. Up to that time 
the strongholds of nature, and the protection of the Lombard 
law, ^ which, in its code of personal l^islation, permitted every 
man to choose the national law under which he would be 
governed, gave the people in these Alpine fiistnesses, pri- 
vileges of which even pontifical t3n'anny could not deprive 
them, and offered a pamanent settlement to the assertors 
of primitive Christianity, who, while they protested against 
superstitious novelties, communicated with the established 
clergy, as Wesleyan Methodists now profess to do, and 
vindicated their claim to be considered members of the 
church of Christ. The mass of historical documents which 

' See Theodulphi Paraenesis ad Judices. 

' See 6uizot*8 Lectures on European Civilization, lecture 3. In 
Germany as well as' in Lombardy there was a succession of Cbrfi- 
tian congregations, with more or less of othodoxy, who must have 
been connected with the sectarians of whom Evervinus complained 
to St Bernard in 1 140. " We and our fathers," said they, " are apos- 
tolical in our doctrine and life.** . 
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the commission at Turin has published since 1836,^ exhi^^ 
bits too many marks of suppression not to excite our fears 
that much information relating to the ** Evangelical Valleys 
of Piemont" has been withheld. Enough has however 
been brought to light, to satisfy us, that the political con- 
dition of the Cottian Alps, and of the people whom some, 
ecclesiastical writers are fond of deriding under the term 
^'brutse gentes Alpium," (between the age of Claude and the 
first public persecution of the Valdenses) was exactly such as 
to secure religious objectors from molestation, 'and to justify 
the language, which the Valdenses have invariably held in 
all their petitions to their sovereigns, when their religious 
liberties have been threatened — << We have asserted our 
right to enjoy liberty of conscience," " da ogni tempo," " da 
tempo immemoriale," from time immemorial. ** Is it not 
extraordinary," says the historian Leger, ** that it has 
never once happened that any one of our princes or their 
ministers should have offered the least contradiction to their 
Valdensian subjects, who have again and again asserted in 
their presence, * We are descended from those who, from 
father to son, have preserved entire the apostolical faith, 
in the valleys which we now occupy. Permit us therefore 
to have that free exercise of our religion, which we have 
enjoyed from time out of mind, before the dukes of Savoy 
became princes of Piemont ? " 

:^ ^ The supreme authority of the princes of the house of 
S^voy was not fully established in Piedmont until the middle 
of the thirteenth century, (before that time the emperors 

^ Historifle Patrie Monumenta. 
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of Germany exercised all the rights of suzerainte) and it 
is a curious fact, that the house of Savoy arrived at abso- 
lute power by means of the public confidence which it 
enjoyed, in consequence of its equitable government, and 
faithful adherence, for many ages, to compacts made with 
its subjects. These compacts were the origin and the pre* 
servatives of the religious liberties of the Valdenses. " We 
are obliged to tolerate heresy in the valleys of our realm," 
was the confession of a duke of Savoy in 1602.^ It was a 
matter of solemn stipulation, recorded in the ancient char- 
ters and docmnents now under publication at Turin, that 
the inhabitants of certain townships, communes, and vil- 
lages, should remain in the undisturbed possession of their 
accustomed rights and franchise^; and some of the very 
communes and hamlets which are now the dwelling places 
of the Valdenses, are named among those entitled to such 
privileges. 

In allusion to these unmunities of the Valdenses, found- 
ed on Charter ^^ Archbishop Seyssel made the following 
bitter complaint: <^ It has contributed not a little to the 
toleration of their heresy, that it has never wanted persons 
to protect and favour it, and among those especially who 
ought to be the guardians of the Christian religion, inas- 
jnuch as they rule and reign over provinces and kingdoms."^ 

We have no well-authenticated record which will enable 
us to say, when the feeble tie was broken, which still kq>t 
the Valdenses in communion with the provincial bishops of 

^ Raccolta degV Editti delli Duchi di Savoya, p. 24. 
s Especially those of 14^48, 1466, 1473, 1499, and 1509 ; cited in 
Raccolta, p. 5. ^ CI. Seyssel adv. VaL fol. 8. 
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Turin and Embrun, while they pfbtested against Romish 
corruptions. Sclopis, a Piedmontese writer on jurisprudence, 
of great celebrity, who has made it his business to search 
into the history of the laws and customs of his coimtry, 
declares that he cannot assign any period to the first ap- 
pearance of schism in the subalpine valleys, nor can he 
discover the origin of the name Valdenses^ 

It is probable, however, that being excommunicated at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, after their recep- 
tion of the followers of Valdo, they were then obliged for 
the first time to constitute ministers of their own, out of the 
cIergy,whoseorderswerederived from the national churches 
of France and Italy, and who espoused their cause. That 
they had originally the form of an episcopal chiu'ch, with 
clergy of different orders, (although their discipline is now 
Presbyterian, very much resembling that of the Church of 
Scotland,)^ appea!rs both in an ancient MS. which speaks 
of regidors,^ or leaders of the flock, as well as of priests ; 
and in the direct and plain evidence of Claude Seyssel in 
1520, who speaks tauntingly of persons whom they called 

^ See Sclopis, Storia del. Antic. Legis. del Piedmonte, p. 487. 

' In the middle of the sixteenth century several changes were 
effected in the government of the Valdensian church. The principal 
authority rests with ecclesiastical officers called the Table, consisting 
of the moderator, the moderator-adjoint, and the secretary, assisted 
llf two lay members. These are elected by the Synod, which is 
held every five years, in the presence of a royal commissioner. The 
moderator presides at ordinations. Pastors are nominated by parishes, 
subject to the approbation of the Table, and confirmation of Synod. 

3 ** Eslagistan Regidors del Poble, et Preires en lors Officis." See 
Morland's Churches of Piedmont, p. 74. 
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tlieir bishops and priests, and challenges them to show from 
what lawful source of authority, from what church, and 
from what province, they, who boasted of their apostolical 
descent, derived their orders and succession.^ 

The fiercest declaimers against Valdensian schismatics 
might find some extenuation for a people who were forced 
into secession ; first, by the corruptions and spiritual neglect 
of the clergy of the dominant church ; and, secondly, by 
excommunication. Every ecclesiastical history makes men- 
tion of the utter depravity of most of the Romish clergy of 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; and 
we gather from the first volume of the Piedmontese Histori- 
cal Documents, published in 1 836, that at one time nearly 
all the ecclesiastics of the Cottian Alps fied from before 
the Saracen invaders, and never returned to their parishes ; 
and at another time that there was a wreck of churches 
(naufragatis ecclesiis,) and destitution of pastors through- 
out the whole diocese of Turin. Endowments for parochial 
service were transferred to monasteries at a distance, and 
villages were left without regular pastoral superintendence. 
One charter states that a third of the whole mountain ter- 
ritory between Mount Cenis and Mount Genevre was made 
over to a distant convent. Another consigns no less than 
half of all the lands lying between Pignerol and Col Ses- 
trieres to an abbey at Pignerol. A third despoils the whole 
of Val^ Guichard of its rents, for the enrichment of a fra- 
ternity of monks in another part of the country, in tbe 

* The episcopal form of church government was retained by many 
other separatists from Rome> in Italy and Germany. See Reiner 
and Stephen de Borbone. 
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pliuns on the banks of the Po« All tliis must have con- 
tributed to produce that state of spiritual destitution which 
ultimately led to, and warranted separation ; and when the 
severance was once completed, the hierarchy of Rome 
could never re-establish its authority over those valleys of 

• 

Piedmont which are now called Protestant. They were 
so free from Romish intruslveness at one periodi that Via- 
centius Ferrerius, the Dominican, who preached to the Val« 
denses in the year 1406,^ reported to the principal of his 
order, that they had not heard the voice Of a minister of 
the church for thirty years before; and Claude Seyssel 
declared a century afterwards, that so entirely had they 
been abandoned by priests and bishops, no prelate but 
himself had dared to approach them within the memory of 
man. 

The transfer of property in the valleys, to monasteries 
and convents, was the first step that led to persecution. 
The possession of lands in signoralty carried with it certain 
rights of jurisdiction, which enabled the monastic bodies to 
exercise temporal as well as spiritual tyranny. They Ac- 
quired the power of holding local courts for tlie adjudication 
of all criminal causes, co-extensive with that which had been 
originally conferred on the feudal proprietors for the pro- 
tection of the people of their domains ; so that the very 
privileges which were favourable to religious liberty, while 
they were exercised by lay superiors, became dangerous to 
the vassals of estates, in process of time, when they were 
made over to eccksiastics. The commencement of the 
thirteenth century is the era from which we date those 

* See Prsef. Kiccbiiii ad Monetam, p. xvi. 
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horrible atrocities with which religion has been insulted, 
and humanity outraged, to appease the offended majesty of 
Rome. Innocent the Third, and Dominic, the fiither of the 
Inquisition, (the seraphic spirit of Dante's commendation) 
divide the honour of having let loose fire and sword against 
those who presumed to question the dogmas of the Vatican, 
in two new forms, impiously called ** missions of peace and 
good will.'' The one was the crusade against the Albi* 
genses, which swept multitudes firom the face of the earth 
in open war&re ; and the other was the institution of a 
secret tribunal, which had its informers and its executioners 
every where, and, as an '< act of faith,** condemned thousands, 
afler the mockery of a trial, to expire in the flames, or to 
linger out life in a dungeon. But though some martyrs 
were dragged to the stake from the vicinities of the Cot- 
tian Alps, nearest to the plains of Piedmont on the one 
side, and to the cities of Dauphine on the other, yet the 
more secluded of these regions continued to be secure 
asylums witil the end of the fourteenth century. The 
communes of Fressiniere and Argentiere, in the diocese of 
Embrun, on the French side of the mountains, were then 
ransacked for victims, in obedience to a papal bull.^ Whole 
families were sacrificed, and others were obliged to fly to 
the very edge of the glaciers for safety. But it is remark- 
able, that although a similar bull was issued against the 
nonconformists of the valleys of Lucema and San Martino 
on the Italian border, no means were there found of putting 
' the exterminating commission in execution. Again and 

^ This and the document next quoted are published in the works 
of Morland and Leger. 
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again the temporal sovereigns of the Piedmontese Valdenscs 
received mandates from Rome to draw the sword against 
tliem, and to ^^ crush the serpent," but they would not 
Even when the persecuting storm of 1400 extended from 
Dauphine to the Italian valley of Pragela, which was then 
under tlie dominion of France, the adjoining valleys of 
Lucema and San Martino heard the pontifical thunder, 
but were unscorched by its lightning. 

At length the memorable bulP of Innocent the Eighth, 
which gave unlimited powers to Albert de Capitaneis to 
carry confiscation and death throughout the whole of those 
parts of the sees of Embrun and Turin which were infected 
with heresy, precipitated a host of armed enemies upon the 
mountain retreats of the Valdenses. The edict of lolanta, 
the regent- mother, during the minority of the duke of Sa- 
voy, in the year 1476,^ in which she called on the authori- 
ties of the province of Pignerol to assist the inquisitors 
in compelling heretics, and especially those of Val Lu- 
cema, to come into the bosom of the church, is one of the 
first state papers which indicate a departure from the mild 
and tolerant principles on which the house of Savoy had 
hitherto acted. But the sanguinary torrent rolled through 
these valleys, without forcing any of the inhabitants into 
the arms of Rome. Some subsequent edicts^ of the dukes ' 
of Savoy, speak of their Valdensian subjects, not under the 
obnoxious appellation of heretics, but under the gentle and 
more courteous term of Religionists, and call them 

^ Printed in the works of Morland and Leger. 
s Raccolta degP Editti del Piemonte, p. 1. 
3 Those of 1499 and 1509. 
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** men of the valleys,'' ^' beloved and &ithful vassals," whom 
they recognised as privileged persons, entitled to immuni- 
ties and franchises, by virtue of ancient stipulations.^ 

State policy, disputes with France, and the necessity of 
conciliating the borderers, -when a band of gallant soldiers 
was required for the defence of the frontier, often operated 
in their favour, in the moment of danger ; and even at 
times when the sovereigns of the principality consented to 
their destruction, the lords of the soil became their advo- 
cates. Thus, in the year 1563, when the havoc which was 
made among the nonconformists of Provence and Dau- 
phine, reached the valleys of Piedmont, it would have been 
more fatal, had not Blanche, countess of Lucerna,' inter- 
posed in behalf of her dependents. 

In 1660, the dark cloud which had long been gathering 
over the mountain church, burst upon it with all its fury ; 
and never did the majesty of truth and innocence standout 
more brightly to view, than during the tempests of perse- 
cution, which raged at intervals for the next hundred years 
and more. 

The subalpine communities, which had been placed un- 
der papal interdicts, saw themselves exposed to the hostile 
power of the French king on one side, and to that of the 
duke of Savoy on the other. Tliey were commanded by 
edicts to banish their ministers and schoolmasters, to ab- 
stain firom the exercise of their own forms of worship, and 
to attend the services of the Romish church. They re- 

' Raccolta degl* Editti di Savoia e del Piedmonte. 
* Gilles, p. 39. 
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fused, and orders for confiscation, imprisonment, and death, 
were launched against them. Hundreds perished on the 
scaffold, or at the stake ; and the villages swarmed with 
brigands, who, under the name of officers of justice, plun- 
dered the wretched inhabitants, and haled them to prison, 
until the dungeons were choked with victims. 

The population of the valleys still remaming &ithful to 
the religion of their forefathers, the sword was openly un- 
sheathed, and the scabbard thrown away. An armed force, 
commanded by a chief whose name was in terrible con- 
trast with his character, the Count de la Trinite, poured 
into the proscribed territory. But a spirit stronger than 
the sword upheld the Valdenses, and an arm more powerful 
than that which assailed them, fought on their side. The 
Villages near the plains were deserted, the women, the chil- 
dren, the feeble, and the aged, were sent for refuge to the 
heights of the mountains, to the rocks and to the forests. 
Every man and boy who could handle a weapon, planted 
himself against the invaders, and a successful guerilla war- 
fare was carried on by small brigades of peasants, against 
the veteran troops who were let loose upon them. Ghreater 
exploits, and instances of more enduring fortitude, were 
never recounted, than those which have immortalized the 
resistance offered by the Valdenses to their oppressors. It 
must however suffice to say, that the history of the Val- 
denses, from the year 1560 to the close of the eighteenth ' 
century, is a narrative of sanguinary struggles for existence, 
with very few intervals of repose. 

If the churches of the valleys had an intermission of suf- 
fering under one reign, they were driven to desperation in 
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another. The years 1565, 1573, 1581, 1583, and the pe- 
riod between 1591 and 1594, are memorable as dates of re- 
ligious and civil conflict. 

In 1595, the duke of Savoy smiled upon his Protestant 
subjects ; in 1596 and 1597 he persecuted them. From 
1602 to 1620, a series of edicts,^ some threatening, and 
others indulgent, kept the Valdenses in a state of perpetual 
suspense and agitation ; but the tenor of the most alarming 
of these, which confined them within certain limits, proves 
that they had rights and privileges, within those limits at 
least, which nothing but the importunity and the misrepre- 
sentations of the Romish hierarchy, "Could induce their sove- 
reigns reluctantly to violate. 

Of the twenty years that followed, almost all were distin- 
guished by some act of cruelty or oppression. In 1640,^ the 
appointment of an English envoy at the court of Turin, and 
his occasional residence at La Tour, the principal village 
of the Valdenses, shed a ray of transient sunshine over this 
afflicted people; but this was shortly followed by a hurricane 
of persecution similar to that of 1560, and unutterable atro- 
cities were committed by the soldiery employed to enforce 
the destroying edict of 1655. That year would have seen 
the last of the Valdenses, had not all the Protestant powers 
of Europe interposed, especially England, whose supreme 
ruler, Oliver Cromwell, under the influence of Milton, be- 
came their protector. 

In 1686, Victor Amadeus, the young duke of Savoy, in- 
stigated by the courts of France and Rome, and ambitious 

1 See Raccolta degl* Editti. 

' Gilles, Hist Eccles. des Vaud. p. 567. 
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of succeeding where his ancestors had failed, sent an over- 
whelming body of troops into the valleys of Lucemay Pe« 
rosa, and San Martino, to compel the inhabitants to' go to 
mass. During three years and a half, the exercise of the 
ancient religion of the Valdenses had to all appearance 
ceased in Piedmont Those who would not conform were 
obliged to flee for their lives. But the return of eight hun- 
dred Valdensian exiles in 1689)^ who marched from the 
borders of the lake of Geneva to their native mountains, for 
the recovery of their rights, was signalised by incidents un- 
surpassed in the history of providential and romantic events, 
and was crowned with success. At this critical juncture, a 
quarrel arose between the king of France and Victor Ama- 
deus, which induced the latter to take this heroic band and 
the scattered remnant of his Protestant subjects into fa- 
vour. " Hitherto," said he, " we have been enemies, but 
from henceforth we must be friends ; others are to blame 
more than myself for the evils you have suffered.'' This 
happy turn in their affairs was followed by treaties between 
the English and Piedmontese governments, in the reigns of 
William the Third and Queen Anne, articles of which were 
meant to secure to the Valdenses the undisturbed exercise 
of their religion within certain territorial limits.^ From that 
period to the present. Great Britain has been empowered, 
by virtue of solemn compacts, to interpose for their pro- 
tection, and their churches ought to have had rest. 

But the wrongs of the Valdenses were not yet at an end, 

* See Rentr^e glorieuse des Vaudois, par H. Arnaud, and Trans- 
lation by H. D. Acland. 
« See Gilly'8 Waldensian Researches, p. 555. 
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and their sovereigns, under their new title of kings of Sar- 
dinia, forgot to be generous and just. Again and again 
these sufferers have had to contend not only against petty 
injuries and harassing grievances, but also against absolute 
oppression. By an act of open violence, the valley of Pra- 
gela was dragooned into conformity with Rome, in the year 
1727, on the diplomatic pretence, that this region was not 
included in the articles of treaty which secured toleration 
within defined boundaries. The English ambassador at 
Turin remonstrated, and urged the sacred engagements 
which guaranteed toleration and safety to the Protestants 
of Piedmont, but he was not properly supported by his go- 
vemment at home, and the objects of his sympathy cried 
for redress in vain.^ 

During the French empire of Napoleon, when the iron 
crown of Italy was placed on the head of the Corsican, the 
Valdenses enjoyed equal rights and privileges in common 
with the rest of their countrymen. But, at the restoration 
of the house of Savoy to the kingdom of Sardinia, four days 
after the king had taken possession of his palace at Turin, 
they were replaced under their former disabilities, and bare 
toleration only was conceded to them.^ The restored 

^ See tbe Correspondenee of Mr Hedges with the duke of New- 
castle, published in Dr Gilly's Waldensian Researches, pp. 539, 540. 

' Avery able pamphlet was published in 1829, by Count Ferdi- 
nand dal Pozzo, late Maitre des Requetes, and First President of the 
inoperial Court of Genoa, entitled '* The complete Emancipation of 
the Vaudois advocated." In this the author maintains, that by the 
treaty of Paris, May 31, 1814, the Valdenses were put in possession 
of all the rights acquired by the inhabitants of Piedmont under the 
French dominion, and that, in violation of these rightSf there are no 
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prince acknowledged, on more occasions than one, '^ the 
constant and distinguished proof which the Valdenses had 
ever given to his predecessors of attachment and fidelity f 
and bore this testimony to their merit : ^^ I know I have 
faithfiil subjects in the Vaudois ; they will never dishonour 
their character.*' But still he listened to evil counsel, and 
the yoke was again placed upon their necks. And evil coun* 
sellors still prevail. In 1832, the measures adopted against 
the Valdenses were so threatening, that the British parlia« 
ment took up their cause ; and extracts of the treaties be- 
tween Great Britain and the dukes of Savoy and kings of 
Sardinia, were ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, on the motion of Sir R. Inglis, with the correspon- 
dence of the British minister at Turin, relative to the treat- 
ment of the Protestants in Piedmont in 1727*^ 

The reigning king of Sardinia, Charles Albert, is dispos* 
ed to shew them kindness, and to place them on a levd 
with his other subjects. He has proved this by number- 
less acts of favour ; but the tiara and the mitre are too 
strong for the crown in Piedmont ; and the baneful influ- 
ence of the papal authority, so late as September 1837, 
wrung from the reluctant king two articles in the new code 
of Sardinia, by which the intolerant edicts of the 16th and 
17th centuries* are renewed, and may be put in force as 

Protestants now in Europe, in so low and degraded a position at 
they. 

' See Orders of tbe House of Commons, I5tb May 1 832, and Re- 
turns to an Address to bis Majesty, dated 24tb January 1832. 

* These, 1st, prohibit the Valdenses from acquiring landed pro- 
perty beyond certain limits, and from exercising certain professions; 
2d, forbid them to make proselytes themselves, or to offer any oppO" 
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soon as the Roman hierarchy shall feel itself strong enough 
to do so. In the meantime, another engine is employed 
against the hapless Valdenses. The rich order of St 
Maurice and St Lazarus has contributed 238,617 francs, 
(L.9544) and an income of 17,000 francs (L.680) a^year, 
towards the establishment of a fraternity of missionary 
priests at La Tour, whose business it will be to make pro* 
selytes from among the descendants of a race which has 
never yet swerved firom its faith, but which will now be 
exposed more than ever, to the threats and artifices of an 
adversary who knows well how to turn opportunities to ad* 
vantage. 

The Protestants of England have not been inattentive to 
the condition of their brethren in the valleys of Piedmont. 
Public collections have on several occasions been made 
throughout the kingdom ; and the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts is the trustee of 
considerable funds raised in their behalf. A committee 
in London, consisting of the archbishop of Canterbury, seve- 
ral bishops, and other persons of distinction, has also been 
employing contributions in aid of the clergy, hospitals, and 
schools of the Valdenses, and watching over their interests 
since the year 1825.^ 

■idon to tbe conversion of Protestants by Roman Catholics ; Sd, 

prevent their reclaiming their own children, when they have been 

taken into Roman Catholic hospices or convents ; 4tb, prohibit the 

angmentatjon of churches or ministers of religion, even within their 

own valleys. 

^ Extract from the Report of the Committee for the Relief of the 

Vaudois of Piedmont, at a meeting held 16th May 1840 :— 

** The following is a summary of the benefits which have accrued 

C 
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The difficulties with which the Valdenses have now to 
contend are, poverty and reduced numbers, being confin- 
ed to limits which do not produce subsistence for more 
than a very limited population. They also labour under the 

to tbe Waldenses, since the attention of the public was first drawn 
to their situation, by the formation of the committee in 1825 : — 1. 
The restitution of an annual stipend to the Vaudois clergy, called 
the royal grant, by the British Government, to the amount of 
L.277, Is. 6d. 2. Tbe establishment of two hospitals, the one at 
La Tour, the other at Pomaret, (to which the committee remit 
L 150 yearly.) 3. An institution called the College of the Holy 
Trinity, founded by the munificent private gift of L.5000, under the 
trusteeship of Dr Gilly, and receinng L.20 annually from the com- 
mittee. 4. A large supply of books for the library of the college. 
5. Pecuniary aid granted to Vaudois youths, towards the expenses 
of their education in the college at La Tour. 6. Contributions to- 
wards the maintenance of three Vaudois boys, who are placed under 
a course of education in England, to qualify them for preceptors at 
the college at La Tour. 7. A grammar school at Pomaret 8. 
Five girls* schools established in different parts of the valleys, which 
receive L.52 annually from the committee. 9. The Beckwith In- 
stitution, — an establishment of superior instruction for the daughters 
of Waldensian pastors at La Tour. 10. One hundred and one 
schoolhouses built or repaired in the three Protestant valleys of La- 
ceme, Perouse, and St Martin, through the active benevolence of 
Colonel Beckwith. Tbe stipends of the schoolmasters are supplied 
principally from Holland. 11. The circulation of copies of the New 
Testament, the Psalms, Ostervald's catechism, grammars, and books 
of arithmetic, translated into the Waldensian and Piedmontese dia- 
lects. 12. A liturgy composed by a committee of Waldensian pas- 
tors, and printed in England for the use of public worship in the 
Protestant valleys of Piedmont. 13. A new organization, connected 
with inspection, of tbe whole system of public instruction.** 
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disadvantage of having to learn three languages before they 
can receive competent instruction. Their national language 
is Italian ; their vernacular tongue is a provincial dialect, 
peculiar to their district ; and the language of instruction 
is French, because in that only they can obtain books of de- 
votion used by Protestants. 

If the government of Great Britain should cease to ex- 
ercise its good offices at the court of Turin, in behalf of 
the Protestants of Piedmont ; or, if the people of Great 
Britain should become indifferent to the moral and spiritual 
wants of this impoverished community, the religious liber- 
ties of the Valdenses will be no more, and the lamp of this 
little mountain -church will be extinguished for ever. 



Since this article went to press, some very important 
facts, connected with the sacred literature and religious li- 
berties of the Valdenses, have been communicated to the 
writer. Seven years ago, the New Testament was trans- 
lated from the Vulgate into the Piedmontese dialect, for 
the use of the inhabitants of the Protestant valleys of 
Piedmont. It passed through the censorship in the regu- 
lar way, was printed, and introduced by royal permission 
into the country. But to the consternation of our poor 
brethren on the other side of the Alps, the Turin Gazette 
of December 27, 1840, No. 297,* published an order to the 
following effect : — " By decree of the holy congregation of 
Rome, the under-mentioned publication is condemned and 
prohibited, viz. the New Testament of our Lord Jesus 



1 
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Christ, translated into the Piedmontese language." Here 
then we have a specimen of the Index Expurgatorius of 
Rome, and of the working of that system, which is to put 
shackles on the human mind. A foreign prelate counter- 
mands that which an independent sovereign had allowed 
and sanctioned for seven years, and the Protestant subjects 
of the king of Sardinia are forbidden to have the holy book 
of their religion in their vernacular tongue. A code has 
also been promulgated at Turin, which forbids the print- 
ing of manuscripts in other countries, for the use of the 
Piedmontese, unless they shall have previously passed the 
censorship at Turin. This will have the effect of depriving 
the Valdenses of any future supply of religious books and 
tracts, except such as may be approved by a board com- 
posed entirely of Roman Catholics. But this is not all. 
Another alarming circumstance has excited the fears of the 
Valdensian community, for tlieir new institution, the Col- 
lege of the Holy Trinity at La Tour. 

The president of the revision of books at Turin has de- 
manded by what authority the college has a library. The 
present king of Sardinia, Charles Albert, not only gave his 
sanction to the introduction of the books with -which the 
library has been supplied, but he paid the duty of those 
which were sent from England ; and moreover the censors 
formally examined the books, and allowed them to pass. 
But not having hierarchical permission, it may be that the 
library will be forfeited to some act of " prepotenza,'* that 
is, to some ex post facto law, or to some decree, independ- 
ent of all law, which the influence of Rome may force from 
the Sardinian government. If any thing can save the Val- 
denses, it is by keeping a watchful eye over their adver- 
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saries, for the Romish hierarchy and priesthood dread no- 
thing more than an exposmre of their proceedings against, 
public liberty. 

The other facts, which the writer of this article has to 
communicate in connection with Valdensian history, are of 
a more pleasing nature. The existence of early transla- 
tions of Scripture in the Valdensian or Piedmontano-pro- 
ven^al language, has been disputed, and many controver- 
sies have turned upon this point. From Bossuet's time to the 
present day, those, who have denied the alleged antiquity 
of the Valdensian church, have continued to demand the 
production of one of these ancient versions. It was sup- 
posed that they had all been destroyed, although the works 
of Le Long, Natalis Alexander, Champollion-Figeac, and 
Raynouard gave notice to the contrary. The writer, having 
a clue given to him by these authorities, addressed letters 
to the conservators of the public libraries of Grenoble and 
Zurich, from whom he has had the satisfaction of receiving 
the valuable intelligence, that each of these libraries is in 
possession of an ancient manuscript copy of Scripture in the 
Valdensian language. 

The letters which he has received from Monsieur Du- 
coin, librarian of Grenoble, are to the following effect :-— 
" The manuscript for which you inquire is still in our li- 
brary, No. 488. It is a translation of the New Testament, 
and of some other books of Scripture in the dialect of the 
Valdenses. Its authenticity has never been doubted, and 
it is believed to be of the thirteenth century.^ It is on 

^ This may be a transcript from a vernacular translation of a much 
older date. Why not one of the translations made by Valdo ? A 
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vellum, and has the initial letters coloured and ornamented. 
Its form is small 4to, oblongs Some of the pages are 
slightly damaged. The manuscript contains, in the follow- 
ing order, the four Gospels, all the Epistles of St. Paul, of 
St. James, St. Peter, &c., the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Apocalypse, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, Ecclesias- 
ticus, the Song of Solomon.** 

MrDucoin's letters are dated 3d December 1840, and the 
2d and 25th January 1841. One of these contained a 
beautiful fac-simile of the beginning of the third chapter of 
St. Luke, and competent judges in this country have ex- 
pressed their belief, that the original is in the character of 
the MSS. of the thirteenth century. 

The third chapter of St. Luke commences thus :— " Mas 
la parolla del segnor fo faita sobre johan filh de zacharia al 
desert al 15 an del'emperide thiberi cesar pone pilath pro- 
curant judea E herode quart prlnci de galilea e felip lo 
fraire de lui quart princi de yturea e de la region de tra- 
chonitient. E lisania quart princi de abelina sot 11 princi 
de li prever anna e caypha. Evenc en tota la region del 
Jordan predicant lo baptisme de penetentia e remission de 

letter of Pope Innocent III. to the clergy of Metz, complains of 
versions " in Gallico Sermone." This letter was written in the year 
1200. See Epist. Innoc. 3. 141. lib. 2. Epist. p. 432. edit. Baluz. 
Edicts of the kings of Arragon and counts of Provence, issued in the 
years 1213, 1250, and 1276, prohibited translations of Scripture "in 
Eomanico.'* The terms Gallic, Romaunt, and Proven9a], were often 
applied indiscriminately in the thirteenth century to the vernaoular 
dialects of the sub-alpine regions. Raynouard calls the Vuldensian 
dialect the Romaunt. 
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pecca. Enayma es script al libre de li sermon de ysaya 
propheta. Voc, del cridant al desert apparelha la via del 
senhor, e face drey t li sandier de lui." 

The announcement of the existence of this very precious 
relic of the ancient Valdenses, has led to another commu- 
nication of the same kind, viz. that there is a manuscript 
copy of this version, on parchment, preserved in the Hbrary 
of Trinity College, Dublin, supposed to have been written 
in the year 1522. 

The letter which the vtriter received from Ziirich, in re- 
ply to his inquiries, is the joint production of the two lib- 
rarians, Dr Orelli, and the Rev. J. Horner. It is dated 
15th February 1841, and contains a description of the 
Yaldensian codex, preserved in the public library of Zii- 
Tich, with a remarkably well delineated fac-si mile of the be- 
ginning of the third of St. Luke. This differs from the 
Grenoble MS., and reads thus : — " Al quinczen an de len- 
peri de Tiberi Cesar quant pilat segnoriiava en judea. E 
herode era segnor de galilea. E lo seo frayre phelip segnor 
de la region de Iturea e de Traconite e lisania segnor de la 
region de Abelina, la parolla fo fayta sobre hiohan fiJh de 
zacaria al desert sot li princi de li preyre Anna et Cayphas." 
This manuscript is described to be, — " Codex MS. Novi 
Testamenti Valdensis, C. jg| chartacus, saeculi xiv. formae 
12. nunc constans foliis DHL" Some leaves are wanting 
at the beginning, as far as the seventeenth verse of the 
third chapter of St. Matthew, but in all other respects the 
codex is perfect, and in the finest state of preservation. So 
writes Dr Orelli, who gives it as his opinion that this ma* 
nuscript was written between the years 1350 and 1400. 
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PETER VALDO. 



Valdo, or Waldo, Peteb, frequently described as the 
Lyonese reformer of the twelfth century, appears in con- 
temporary documents under the appellation of Valdes» In 
the earliest existing documents he is called Valdes (by W. 
Mapes,) and Valdesius (by the Chronicler of Laon), Valde- 
siusy Valdius, Valdensis, WaldiuSyand Waldensis, Unless he 
derived his name from some locality, Valdes or Valdo was 
his right appellation. The latter is of very common occur- 
rence in Gallic and Germanic documents, from the ninth 
to the twelfth century, and W is the Germano-Burgimdian 
spelling. It is uncertain why or where he was first named 
Peter. His prsenomen Petrus occurs, we believe for 
the first time, in a Latin book of Peter de Polichdorf, 
written during the last half of the fourteenth century.^ 

Contemporary and documentary history is silent as to the 
place and date of Valdo's birth, and the events of his earlier 

^ The best authorities that can be consulted for a correct account 
of this extraordinary man, are the Chronicle of Laon, (written during 
the lifetime of Valdo, published in the thirteenth volume of Bou- 
quet's Recueil des Historiens des Gavks, et de la France,) which the 
writer of this article commends to the notice of English readers ; and 
the relation of Stephen de Borbone, a native of the province of Lyons, 
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days; but tradition states that he was born in a place 
which, by some, has been called Vaud, Vaux, Vaudram; by 
others Walden and Val* Grant. There is still a village near 
Lyon called Vaux, and another in the mountain region, 
between Mont Dauphine and Brianfon, called Vaux de 
Rame. The first authentic mention of the Gallic reformer 
appears in the Chronicle of Laon, under the year 1173. 
He is there introduced to our notice as a citizen of Lyons, 
who, having amassed considerable wealth by usurious prac- 
tices, had his conscience alarmed in a very remarkable 
manner. One Sunday, in the year 1173, hearing a trou- 
badour in the streets of the city, reciting passages from the 
Romaunt called the '^ Life of Alexis," Valdo invited him 
home, and listened with earnest attention to the whole of 
the poem. Alexis,^ as the legend tells us, was a saint of 
eminent piety, who was so dead to all the attractions of this 

who wrote about the year 1260, and derived Lis information from 
persons with whom he had conversed in his youth, particularly from 
Bernard Ydros and Stephen de Ansa or Empsa, who had been em- 
ployed by Valdo in his translations of Scripture. Stephen's narra- 
tive is contained in Echart*s Scriptores Ordima Prtedicatorum, vol. !• 

The MS. treatise of Walter Mapes, in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, part of which only has hitherto appeared in print, is also a 
valuable addition to the contemporary testimony, which enables us 
to rescue the memory of Valdo from ignorant and unfiiir misrepre- 
sentations. Usher made but an imperfect use of Walter MapeSy and 
seems never to have seen the Chronicle of Laon. 

' Vie de Saint Alexis. The following is an extract : 
On die qu'estec non conogiit 
En la mayo on fo nascut . . . 
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world, that he fled from the house of a wealthy father, and 
left his young bride on the day of his marriage, to devote 
himself to a life of poverty and mortification. Afler seven- 
teen years of self-imposed exile, he returned to the paternal 
abode, in the character of a mendicant, and for many years 
received daily relief at his father's door, without making 
himself known. At his death a written paper revealed his 
secret. The narrative made a deep impression on the mind 
of Valdo, of which the troubadour^ failed not to take ad- 
vantage. Moved by the serious discourse of his guest, 
Valdo went the next morning to unburthen his mind to a 
priest of great reputation in the city, and consulted him as 

A quest V08 die que s reneguet 

Trastot son core e mesprezet, 

E reneguet totz sos parens . . . 

E son payre que Tengeret, 

Sa Mayre die que reneget. 

E sa molher qu*el espozet, 

Lo gaug del mon vole oblidar, 

E so del mon tot renegar 

Per lo sanctisme salvamen 

E de paradis intramen. 
— Lexique Roman, par M. Raynouard, vol. L p. 575* 

^ In those days, many of the jongleura and wandering troubadoure 
often combined the several charactere of pedlars, poets, and religious 
instructors. They were a privileged order, whose harp, and song, 
and news, obtained for them admission into the castles of the 
barons, and the houses of the citizens. They would oftentimes begiii 
by diverting their hearen, and, after touching some string which 
roused devout feelings, they would launch into sacred subjects, pro- 
duce transcripts of i^cripture, and converse on the deepest points of 
sacred truth. 
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to what he should do for the attainment of Christian per- 
fection. " If thou wouldest be perfect," was the answer, 
" go, sell all thou hast, and give to the poor." Valdo re- 
solved to obey the injunction to the very letter. He con- 
verted his property into money; he placed his two daugh- 
ters in the convent of Fontevrault;^ he distributed largely 
to the poor; he fed all who came to him three days in the 
week ; and on the festival of the assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, he publicly proclaimed his intention of abandoning 
the service of mammon for that of God, and invited his 
fellow-citizens to follow his example. His wife, alarmed 
by these proceedings, implored the archbishop of Lyons to 
check the imprudent zeal of her husband, and that prelate 
and his suffragan, the bishop of Bourg-en-Bresse, gave Valdo 
some advice upon the occasion. Nothing however could 
damp his ardour; he persevered in his system of self-denial, 
and gained over a number of followers, who imitated his ex- 
ample, by embracing voluntary poverty, and by minister- 
ing bountifully to the wants of the poor. 

A severe famine, which desolated the whole of Gaul at 
this time, gave them full opportunities of exercising the 
virtue of almsgiving, and they did so to the very utmost. 
Forming themselves into a fraternity, under the name of 
" Poor Men of Lyons," Valdo and his disciples at first made 
themselves conspicuous, by the sanctity of their lives 
only, but they soon began to attract further notice, by re- 
buking the rapaciousness and corrupt manners of the 

1 In Poitou. A fraternity, called " The Poor of Christ," was 
settled here in 1103, under the government of a woman; an insti- 
tution which has been severely attacked by Bayle. 
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ecclesiastical and monkish orders. fLere indeed was am- 
ple room for complaint : the ignorance and profligacy of the 
clergy, with some few bright exceptions, were the scandal 
of the church ; and we require not the evidence of her ad- 
versaries — that of churchmen is quite sufficient — to estab- 
lish this fact. It was a long course of wickedness in high 
places, and inefficiency on the part of those who called 
themselves the successors of the apostles, and the lawfully 
appointed ministers of Christ, which prepared the way for 
such a work as Yaldo had to perform. But though he was 
one of the most eminent of early reformers, he was not the 
first to rouse Christendom from her unholy slumbers, and 
to say to those who slept, " awake I" Even before the 
scenes at Orleans in 1017, described by Glaber, voices had 
been heard, almost simultaneously, from Germany, France, 
and Italy, protesting against ecclesiastical corruptions ; and 
we have the testimony of Bernard of Clairvaux, Peter of 
Clugny, and Evervinus of Cologne, who flourished between 
1 120 and 1 150, to prove that, in that age, zealous and ho- 
ly men were to be found, who declaimed against the vices 
and errors of the clergy, and proposed schemes of reforma- 
tion. 

By degrees, Valdo and the Poor Men of Lyons took up- 
on themselves to exhort and to admonish, in fact to preach, 
both in public and private. " Cceperunt paulatim," says 
the Chronicle of Laon, " tam publicis quam privatis admo- 
nitionibus sua et aliena culpare peccata." This was no 
slight matter of exasperation to a powerful body of men, 
whose priesthood was disgraced by priestcraft; but another 
proceeding of the reformer called forth their fiercest ani- 
mosity. Valdo employed his time and property on one of 
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the most useful and sacred objects to which a Christian 
could dedicate himselfy the translation and circulation of 
Scripture in the vernacular tongue of the country, and for 
this he has never been forgiven by the successors of Hil- 
debrand. To lock up 3cripture, or to refuse the free use 
of it, was one of the novelties of an imperious and jealous 
church, and a disproof of the infallibility of popes and 
councils. In 841, the third council of Tours decreed, in its 
seventh canon, that bishops should promote scriptural in- 
struction by translations of certain homilies and psalms in 
the vulgar tongue, *' in rusticam Romanam linguam aut 
Theotiscam." In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a 
new light broke in upon Christian hierarchs, or they began 
to prefer darkness to light, and it was forbidden by coun- 
cils to turn Scripture into vernacular languages for the use 
of the people. The manner in which Valdo set about his 
work, attests the soundness of his judgment, as well as the 
devotedness of his zeal. In the first place, he obtidned the 
assistance of three eminent scholars, who had a critical ac- 
quaintance with the sacred writings; Bernard of Ydros, 
who was afterwards held in great estimation by the Domi- 
nican order; Stephen of Ansa or Empsa, eminent as a gram- 
marian and linguist, who was promoted in course of time 
to a benefice in the city of Lyons ;^ and John of Lugio,^ a 
biblical scholar of high reputation, who became the head of 
a religious congregation in Lombardy. The latter was the 
only one of the three who remained faithful to the cause of 

^ Stephen de Borbone, apud Ecbart Scrip. Ordinb Pnedica- 
torum^ vol. i p. 192. 
> Reinerus de Catb. c. 6 ; and Polickdorf, c. 1. 
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Valdo, and the silence of the two former, afler they desert- 
ed him, as to any spots in his moral character, is a strong 
attestation in his favour. Stephen translated into the 
Gallo-Proven9al language, John examined authorities and 
corrected the translations, and Bernard transcribed the 
version so prepared for the use of the copyists, who were 
w multiply copies for general circulation. But not satis- 
fied with these means for procuring correct translations of 
the Bible, Valdo also collected sentences of the ancient 
fathers, particularly of Ambrose, Augustin, Gregory, and 
Jerome,^ in illustration of the books of Scripture, of which 
copies were to be made; and these, too, he put in circula- 
tion to serve as notes or comments for the help of his Scrip- 
ture readers. This being done, the master and his disciples 
committed many passages of Scripture to memory, and thus 
armed with the word of God, they went forth into the 
streets and the houses of Lyons, and into the villages of the 
neighbourhood, and delivered the gospel message with so 
much ardour and success, as largely to increase the number 
of their adherents. In some few places the churches were 
open to them by consent of the secular clergy ; and where 
they could not have access to the sanctuaries, they preach 
ed and expounded Scripture in the streets and highways. 
It is uncertain how many books of the Bible were transla 
ted and circulated by the Lyonese Reformer, and the Poor 
Men of Lyons. Walter Mapes says, that the volume of 
Valdo which was presented to Pope Alexander, contained 
the text and a gloss of the Psalms^ and of many books of the 
Old and New Testament. Reiner leads us to believe, that the 



* See Moneta contra Valdenses, lib. v. c. 1 . 
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whole of the New Testament was circulated by them, in the 
vulgar tongue. Stephen de Borbone speaks only of many 
hooks of the Bible, without designating them. The effect 
produced by the go^>el tidings, as they were deliTered by 
these new expounders, was felt like an electric spark 
throughout the whole of the province and diocese of Lyons. 
The common people heard them gladly, for now, for the 
first time in their lives, they listened to preachers who 
sp<^e in the language of Scripture, and pointed to the sacred 
page, in confirmation of every doctrine which they urged. 

After persevering in this course for five years, Valdo 
found that the increasing enmity of the monks and clergy 
of Lyons had become dangerous to him. In 1178, he 
therefore took the bold and honest step of going to Rome, 
to make his views known to the sovereign pontiff Aleican- 
der IIL, and to request the papal sanction to his proceed- 
ings.1 In fiurt, he asked the pope to recognize his frater- 
nity of the ^ Poor Men of Lyons" as an ecclesiastical order 
of authorised preachers, and licensed circulators of Scrip- 
ture. Never did the founder of a religious community ex- 
perience a better reception from prince or pontiff. The pope 
embraced Valdo, ^^Valdesium amplexatus est papa, ap- 
probans votum quod fuerat voluntarise paupertatis, ftc." 
says the faithful narrator whom we liave before cited.' 
He approved of the order of the ^ Poor Men of Lyons" as 
professors of voluntary poverty ; but while he gave them 
a limited license as preachers, he forbade them to exerdse 
it without the especial permission of the regular priesthood. 
Up to this period the conduct of Valdo and his disciples 

' Chronicle of Laon. See Bouquet, vol. xiii. p. 680. * Ibid. 
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had been irreproachable even at Rome, or the pope would 
not have shown him such favour. In fact, all his proceed- 
ings hitherto had been strongly characteristic of one who 
acte4 as a dutiful member of the holy Catholic church. 
It was a church-legend which first made a serious impres- 
sion upon him ; it was to a priest that he first went for 
spiritual counsel, ailer his conscience had been awakened. 
The adviser whom he next consulted was a bishop ; so 
closely did he obserye the canon of Ignatius, ^< nihil sine 
episcopo." He placed his daughters in a convent — an act 
which savoured of the most rigid adherence to ecclesiasti- 
cal customs. The holy book on which the church builds 
its faith was his constant study ; and his chosen fellow-la- 
bourers in the work of transcribing and translating, were 
members of the sacerdotal order. So blameless was his 
career, and so conscious was he himself of the purity of his 
motives, that he sought, as we have shewn, an interview 
with him who was called the supreme Head of the Church, . 
and was received with indulgence and honour. The child- 
like submission and meekness of this exemplary Christian 
were carried to such an extent, that for a time he obeyed 
the pope, and forbore to preach, except on the terms im- 
posed upon him. At length however his ardent zeal, 
sharpened by the opposition of the clergy, who hated the 
spirituality and fervour which condemned thqir own negli- 
gence, could no longer be restrained, and he preached 
without their permission. He and his disciples were com- 
manded by episcopal authority not to speak at all, nor 
preach in the name of Jesus ; they answered as Peter and 
John had done before the council at Jerusalem. They 
were accused of a presumptuous usurpation of the apostolic 
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office, and were again admonished to be silent, on pain of the 
severest ecclesiastical censure. They however persevered, 
and from disobedience, says one of our historical witnesses, 
they fell into contumacy, and from contumacy, into the 
penalty of excommunication. ^ The fearful sentence, which 
was meant to deprive them of all the ordinances of religion, 
to exclude them from the church and the altar, to deny 
baptism to their children, burial to their dead, marriage to 
their betrothed, and to banish them from Lyons, was pass- 
ed by John de Bellesmains, archbishop of Lyons, in 1181. 
Pope Lucius confirmed the exconmiunication in 1184. 
In the Lateran council of 1215, the same dread sentence 
was again fiilminated against all who should embrace their 
doctrines, or receive them into their houses. They were 
driven ignominiously from their homes; and seeing no hope 
of producing a reformation in the bosom of the imperious 
church, out of which they had been cast, or of being re- 
ceived back into it, without doing violence to their con- 
sciences, Valdo and his followers had no other alternative 
than to form themselves into a community, in which per- 
sons, selected from their own body, were appointed to per- 
form the offices of religion, and administer the sacraments.^ 
Thus Valdo and the " Poor Men," or " Valdenses of Lyons" 

^ Stephen de Borbone, ut supra. 

^ From all we can collect, this was not done until after very 
mature deliberation and consultation with religious persons in other 
countries, whose eyes had been opened to the corruptions of the 
Latin church. Moneta, the most dispassionate of all their accusers, 
states that Valdo "ordinem habuit ab universitate fratrum suonim/' 
and that a Lombard separatist was his authority for this statement. 
Moneta contra VHldenses, lib. v. c. 1. 
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were not voluntary seceders from the dominant church, 
but they were thrust out of her, and Rome, contrary to 
her usual policy, wluch is to turn enthusiasm to account 
in her own favour, if not in her own way, has to thank 
herself for a schism, which rent from her communion some 
of the most devout Christians of France, and of several 
other countries, in which the doctrines of the Lyonese re- 
formers gradually foimd recipients. 

The " Poor Men of Lyons," exiled from their native city, 
found refuge in the secluded parts of Provence and Lom- 
bardy, and were hospitably received there by persons who 
held kindred opinions. The document, which states this, 
points to religious communities on each side of the Cottian 
Alps, to the territorial Waldenses of ecclesiastical histor}', 
whose situation providentially enabled them to maintain in 
safety opinions at variance with those of Rome. A re- 
markable passage in the authority which gives us this in- 
formation, adds that the exiles imbibed the errors of these 
subalpine heretics, and became, when they mingled with 
them, the most determined enemies of the church. ^ 

From this time the " Poor Men of Lyons," and the Val- 
dehses ^territorially so called) of the Cottian Alps, became 
mixed up in ecclesiastical history, as if they were one and 
the same. But the former, afler their exile from Lyons, 
were never gathered together in any one district or pro- 
vince as a distinct people, but were scattered among the 
nations; and those who embraced their tenets sometimes ad- 
hered to them openly, sometimes secretly, but never in suffi- 

^ See Stephen de Borbone, ut supra. 
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cient numbers, or local strength, to constitute a church. 
When or where Valdo died, remains in obscurity, but his 
name was given to almost every sect who protested against 
papal usurpation. 

A happier destiny was reserved for the subalpine Val- 
denses. They were the inhabitants of a mountain tract of 
country, where they constituted the majority of the popu- 
lation; and at this hour the remains of them form an estab- 
lished church, and a well-known and intelligent religious 
community in a region of Piedmont. 

The persecutions which, for 200 years, swept Europe of 
all who were called Valdenses, except in the subalpine 
territories, were an outrage upon humanity, and have fixed 
an indelible stigma on the church of Rome. Her offend- 
ed pride was satisfied with nothing short of death, when- 
ever she could cause it to be inflicted on those who dared 
to dispute her authority ; and Stephen de Borbone relates, 
without a breath of compunction, that he was present when 
eighty of Valdo's sect were condemned to the flames. 
Albericus the chronicler states the number to have been 
182, and speaks of it'as a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling sa- 
vour acceptable to the Lord,-^<<Holocaustum placabile Do- 
mino." But with all the animosity of the early persecu- 
tors of Valdo and his disciples, they have not recorded one 
well-authenticated accusation of immorality against them. 
It is a singular attestation to the moral and religious cha- 
racter of Valdo, that none of those calumnies, which were 
afterwards circulated by Roman catholic writers, were ad- 
vanced against him during his lifetime. The chronicle 
of Laon briefly mentions his disobedience in preaching 
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without permission, and the ruin and scandal which it oc- 
casioned. 

Walter Mapes, who was present at Rome when Valdo 
appealed to the pope, indulges in a vein of irony against 
the Valdesii, who wanted to reform the church ; he ridicul- 
ed them as a parcel of " houseless,"^ " bare-footed," " indi- 
genty" and << illiterate idiots," unworthy of notice; but utters 
not a word against their morality. On the contrary, in one of 
those unguarded expressions, which truth wrings from pre- 
judice, he admitted that they preserved the faith, and were 
ready to die for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ.^ 

The earliest calumniator of " the Poor Men of Lyons," 
Alanus insignis Theologus^ who inveighed with the utmost 
severity against them, said nothing worse of their foimder, 
than that he presumed to preach without inspiration or 
literature, to call himself an apostle without a mission, and 
a teacher without learning.' 

Moneta,* who wrote a history of the Valdenses of Lyons, 
within half a century afler their first appearance, speaks of 
a certain man named Valdesius> from whom they de- 
rived their origin, without casting any stain upon his moral 

1 " Ydiotas, illiteratos, ineptos. Hii certa nusquam habent 
domicilia, bini et bini ciicumeunt : nudi pedes, laneis induti, habentes 
omnia sibi communia tanquam Apostoli, nudi nudum Christum se- 
quentes." See Gualt. Map, MS. Bodl. 

' Sunt certe temporibus nostris licet a nobis damnati et derisi» 
qui fidem servare velint et si ponantur ad rationem ut dudum, ponant 
animas suas pro pastore suo Domino Jesu." Ibid. 

* Liber secundus Alani insig. Theol. contra Vald. p. 175. edit. 
Par. 1612. 

* Moneta contra Valdenses, lib. v. 
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fame ; and though Moneta was an inquisitor, the bosom 
friend of Dominic, and condemned heretics to the flames, 
and wrote forty folio pages in defence of persecution, yet 
he admits that the Valdenses still respected the validity of 
Romish ordination, received the Old as well as the New 
Testament, and did not give reins to licentiousness. 

Peter, the monkof Vaux Sernay,^ who wrote in 1217, 
and was clamorous for the total extinction of the Albi- 
genses by Are and sword, mentions the name of Waldius, 
the founder of a sect of heretics called WaldenseSy with- 
out a syllable of reproach ; and states the principal errors 
of those schismatics to have been " an affected imitation of 
the apostles, refusal to take an oath, denial of the power of 
the magistrate to inflict the punishment of death, and pre- 
suming, because they were sandal- wearers,^ to celebrate 
the Eucharist without episcopal ordination." 

Ileiner,3 whose work bears the date of 1250, has no 
charge to bring against Valdo, and no other against his 
followers than their separation from, and hostility to, the 
church of Rome, their use of Scripture in the vulgar 
tongue, and the estimation in which thjsy held those of 
their sect who embraced a life of poverty, and believed in 
justification by faith. We may therefore consider that all 
the licentious tales which have been told at the expense 

' Petri Monachi Hist Albig., p. 8., edit Trever., 1615. 

' The Greek ritualists inform us that the sandal was a mark of 
sacerdotal dignity. Some very curious mistakes have occurred from 
the terms Xabatati and Sabatati applied to the foUowers of Valdo. 
The term is derived from sabot, a sandal. 

' Reinerus de Sectis Antiq. Her. c. 4, 5. Bibliotheca Patrum, 
vol. iv. 
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of Valdo and his disciples, were the invention of after times. 
That individuals among them may have broached some 
extravagant and fanatical dogmas, is not improbable; but 
we have no contemporary evidence in proof of their hav- 
ing departed from the strictest rules of moral and reli- 
gious purity, or of their having been guilty of any other 
than the unpardonable offence of disobeying a spiritual 
authority, which had become as tyrannical in the exercise 
of its power, as it was remiss in the discharge of the sacred 
trusts committed to it. << The* worst that can be said of 
them," 'said the inquisitor Reiner, whose businesss^ was 
to accuse and hunt them down, << is, that they detest the 
Roman church.** 
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VioiLANTius, the bold opponent of ecclesiastical oor-* 
ruptions in the fourth century, and the forerunner of 
those who have since testified for scriptural truth, and 
protested against certain errors of the ancient fathers. 
Others of the same, or of an earlier period, may have 
offered some occasional opposition to superstitious practices, 
as they crept into the church ; but Vigilantius openly 
denounced relic and saint worshippers as Cinerarios et 
Idololatras.^ He made an uncompromising attack upon 
the obligation to celibacy, the adoration of saints, prayers 
for the dead, the use of relics, and pilgrimages, and exposed 
their mischievous tendestcy, at the critical time when they 
were sanctioned by such eminent men as Ambrose, Chry • 
sostom, Jerome, and Augustin. He was one of those reso- 
lute inquirers, who dare to think for themselves, and who 
appear at intervals, afler the lapse of centuries, to remind 
Christians that they are to abide by the rule of thought 
and action) which is laid down in the book of God's reveal- 

^ Hieron. Opera. Epist. ad Eipar. 37, vol. iv. par. ii. p. 278. edit. 
Paris. 1706. 
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ed will, and are not to be satisfied with any canon which 
cannot be examined by that standard. He may therefore 
have a place given to him in that noble phalanx, in which 
Claude of Turin, Valdo of Lyons, Luther, and Calvin, took 
their stand, for the defence of the pure gospel. 

Vigilantius was born about the year 360, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, imder the warm sun which fertilizes Aqui- 
taine, and in the midst of that majestic scenery which calls 
forth latent genius, and gives a tone of independent cha- 
racter to the native of the mountains. Calagorris,^ now 
called Caseres, was his birth-place ; not Calagorris in Spain, 
but a village on the nortliem side of the Pyrenees, so named 
by a band of insurgents, who were driven by Pompey from 
the Spanish borders, and settled on the Gallic frontier.^ 
The father of Vigilantius kept the Mansio? or station at 
Calagorris, where travellers were supplied with podVhorses 
and guides to conduct them through the passes ; and this 
brought the young mountaineer under the notice of Sulpi- 
cius Severus, the historian, who took him into his service, 
and employed him in the management of his estate, and in 
the sale of the wines which it produced.^ For his good 
conduct in this situation, he was t«ken into the confidence 
of his patron, and lived with him more in the character of 
a friend than a dependent. There are some beautiful let- 
ters still extant, which passed between Sulpicius Severus 

^ Hieron. Opera, iv. par. ii., p. 282. 

* Pagi Crit Hist. Cbronol., vol. ii. p. 74. 

' Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chcmins de TEmpire, liv. iv. c. ix., 
pp.638, 646,651. 

^ Vaissette, Hist. Gren. du Languedoc, i. 152. Tillemont, Me- 
moires, xii. 193. 
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and Paulinus of Nola, in which Vigilantius is mentioned 
in the warmest terms of affection ;^ and no doubt he was 
indebted to his familiar acquaintance with these two emi- 
nent persons for his first serious impressions. Had he not 
been a man of uncommon strength of mind, he would have 
fallen into the same errors which clouded their religious views. 
Happily and providentially, however, he was enabled to 
turn their example to advantage, even on points in which 
they were misguided, by avoiding the rocks on which they 
split ; and he became a reformer where he might have been 
a sceptic, or at least a scomer, with such extravagancies 
before his eyes as they practised under the name of reli- 
gion. Sulpicius, in a season of great mental distress, went 
to Martin, bishop. of Toiu^,^ for instruction and consolation ; 
and it is probable that Vigilantius accompanied him on one 
or two 6f his visits to that gloomy ascetic, in 392 or 393, 
and witnessed some of those acts of austerity^ and preten- 
sions to miraculous power^^ which proved Martin to be an 
impostor or a crazy fanatic, and opened the eyes of the 
young man to the true character of a system, which turned 

^ See especially Epist Paulini ad Sulp. Sev. No. 1. Paulini 
Op. edit. Antw. 1622. 
> Sulp. Sever, de Vita S. Mart. c. 26. 
^ One of them is thus described by Paulinus : 

Quin et contexto setis coopertus amictu, 

Exesa assiduo compunxit acumine membra, 

Ut tereret tenuem vestis nimis aspera pellem' 

Et cutis extentis stimulis adtacta paveret"— Paulini Vita 9. 
Martini, lib. ii. 
^ See Sulp. Sev. Dialogi de Virtutibus Martini. 
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the head of his master, and made him the victim of a spi- 
ritual delusion. 

Sulpicius devoted tlie whole of his immense property to 
the exercise of ahnsgiving and hospitality. His beautifiil 
villas at Primuliac and Elusone, near Tholouse, were made 
the asylums of the mendicant and the wayfaring man. He 
built churches ; he founded a monastery ; he entertained 
strangers ; he treated his domestics as if they were his near 
relations ; and he lived in the practice of every Christian 
virtue.^ He watched, he prayed, he fasted. But this was 
not enough. Wrought up to the highest pitch of religious 
fever by Martin, and others of a disordered imagination, he 
believed that his oblations of faith and piety would be un- 
acceptable to heaven, unless they were accompanied by the 
most rigid self-denial and self-infliction. But the more he 
tormented himself, the more did fears, utterly inconsistent 
with the covenant of reconciliation and the pardon of sins, 
offered in the gospel, prey upon his heart and understand- 
ing. Vigilantius observed the melancholy and maddening 
effects produced in the noble mind of his protector, and 
learnt to abominate the lessons which degraded " the Chris- 
tian Sallust," as Sulpicius was called, to the level of a credu- 
lous and extravagant narrator of false miracles.^ 

He likewise had opportunities of seeing how leaven of 
the same kind worked in Paulinus of Nola, and how it 
spoilt his Christianity. That illustrious and amiable saint 

' Epist. Paulini ad Sulp. Sev. Edit. Antw. 

' See the miracles of Martin and of the hermits of Egypt, de- 
scribed by Sulpicius, in his Liber de Vita Martini, and Dialogi de 
Virtutibus Monacborum Orientalium. 
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(for saiQt he was, in spite of his religious mistakes), was 
persuaded by the advocates^ of an ascetic rule of life, which 
was falsely called Christian perfection, to renounce the com- 
fort and privileges of wedlock, to live with his wife as if 
with a sister, to desert his post of duty, to deny himself 
the necessaries of life, to abandon the world, to practise 
severities on his person, and to have recourse to supersti- 
tious observances, which reduced his body to a skeleton, 
and his mind to a state bordering on imbecility. 

Vigilantius continued to pass his time in the society of 
Sulpicius, in Aquitaine, or of Paulinus, in Campania, until 
the year 394 or 395, and with them he had the best oppor- 
tunities of cultivating sacred learning, and of discussing theo- 
logical questions. But succeeding to considerable property 
on the death of his father, about that time, he resolved to take 
a joumif to the East for his mental improvement, and car- 
ried a letter of introduction from Paulinus to Jerome,' who 
was then dwelling as a recluse in Palestine. This intro- 
duction, which took place afler he was in priest's orders, 
was a turning point in his life. The errors for which he 
might have had some respect, in connection with such 
gentle and humble servants of God as Sulpicius and Pau- 
linus, (and never is error so dangerous as when recom- 
mended by good and holy men), became disgusting in the 
sour and choleric monk of Bethlehem, whose learning gave 

^ By Jerome, among others, who told him he must make an 
absolute renunciation of all he had, and voluntarily embrace entire 
poverty, if he wished to be perfect. It is in vain to defend the 
Christianity of the fourth century from the charge of fanaticism. 
See Epist. Hieioii. ad Paul. 49. Opera Hier. iv. par. ii. p. 563. 

* Hrer. Op. iv. pars 2, p. 5C8. 

¥1 
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a stiug to his acerbity. It was unendurable to be a spec- 
tator of Jerome's spiritual pride, and to hear him revile 
every body whose opinions were opposed to his own, while 
h'e professed to make the birth-place of the meek and lowly 
Jesus his abode, in order that he might be the better able 
to keep his body in subjection. Their disputes ran high> 
and Jerome, who began by speaking of Vigilantius as " the 
holy presbyter,"^ and " Christian brother,*'^ soon changed 
his opinion, and heaped every epithet upon him that was 
most expres^ve of contempt and resentment. He punned 
upon his name, and called him Dormitantius^ and inveighed 
against hipa as an ignorant pretender to learning.^ ^< 'I'^P* 
ster," " madman," " monster," " possessed of a devil," 
" heretic," * " Samaritan," " worse than a Jew ;" these were 
some of Jerome's terms of reproach applied to Vigilan- 
tius ; but we search in vain for any fair grounds ofj^accusa- 
tion in justification of such language, which has been con- 
demned by some of the best writers of the Romish church. 
No charges of heterodoxy on the great doctrines of atone- 
ment and justification, no imputation of doubtful faith on 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, are advanced against 
him. The sum and substance of Jerome's indictment 
amounts to this, that Vigilantius denied the sanctity of 
relics ; that he refused to worship and to burn lights at the 
tombs of the martyrs, and to invocate saints ; that he dis- 
approved of vows of celibacy, of pilgrimages,, and of noc- 

' Hier. Op. iv. pars 2, p. 568. * Ibid, p. 277. 

Mbid. pp. 281, 282. 

^ Vigilantius was not named among the heretic.'^ enumerated by 
Epiphanius, Augustin, Tbeodoret, or Isidore. 
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turnai watchings in cemeteries ;^ that he doubted the pre- 
sence of departed spirits at the places where tlieir bodies 
were buried ; that he questioned the tales of miracles said 
to have been wrought at the sepulchres of the martyrs ; 
and that he protested against the imputed efficacy of 
prayers, either ^or or to the dead.* Unfortunately we have 
nothing left but Jerome's account of the controversy ; and 
Vigilantius only speaks for himself in the pages of bis adver- 
sary, in some of which he is represented precisely in the same 
light, and almost in the same words, as the early Christians 
were by their pagan calumniators. Jerome hated Vigilan- 
tius personally, because he had accused him of inclining to 
some of the opinions of Origen. Fleury admits that Je- 
rome was too vehement in his controversy with Vigilan- 
tius; and Erasmus makes use of a stronger expression, 
'* debacjphatur convitiis."^ After making some stay in Pa- 
lestine and Egypt, Vigilantius returned to Gaul in 396 ;*. 
and on his way he visited a Christian community in the 
Cottian Alps, the ancestors, as we have reason to believe, 
of the Valdenses, among whom he found persons entertain- 
ing the same opinions as his own. This visit may have 
been occasioned by a statement of Ambrose relating to the 
opinions and practice of his mountain clergy. Claude, 
bishop of Turin, four hundred years afterwards, was said to 



* See the confession of Jerome, that these nightly assemblies were 
productive of intemperance and profligacy. 

' See Epist. 37, and Adversus Vigilantium. Hier. Op. iv. pars 
ii. pp. 281— -288. '^ 

^ Erasmus, Argumenta Invectivsc Hieron. vol. iii. p. 55, 

* Hieron. Op. iv. pars ii. p. 279. Epist. ad Rip. 37« 
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